seemed to be impressed by his arguments, but soon
one of their own officers came up and ordered them
to fire, and afterwards they began to fill up the shaft
with earth. When Outram heard about this parley
ne startled some of his visitors by telling them that,
since the articles of war condemned a man to death
for conferring with the enemy, Kavanagh was to be
hanged.
By now the mornings and evenings were be-
coming pleasantly cool, and the nights were some-
times too keen for the comfort of the troops, though
it was still hot in the middle of the day. The general
standard of health seemed to be improving with the
change in the weather. The men were still fretted
by the lack of tobacco, and tried to stifle the craving
by smoking tea-leaves and leaves from the trees and
shrubs. As the siege dragged on both men and
women became more and more tired of the continual
diet of sinewy beef and chapatties. 'What a luxury
it will be', wrote Ensign Inglis, 65rd Native
Infantry, 'to get bread, butter, eggs, fish, milk,
fruit, vegetables, etc., again. How jolly to be able
to get a ride again, to be able to come in and go out,
to go to bed and get up again whenever you like 5 to
sleep in pyjamahs [loose trousers] and night shirt,
without boots and stockings on etc.3 On the 15th
October one of the masters of the Martinifere Col-
lege surprised the boys by producing a plum-cake in
honour of his own birthday. The same day Mrs
Soppitt wrote in her diary: 'Mrs Ogilvie gave us a
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